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Bronson Alcott, Platonist or Pestalozzian? 


By JOHN B. WILSON 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


FatuHer of ‘‘ Little Women,’’ friend of Emer- 
son, and founder of the progressive Masonic 
Temple School in Boston, Bronson Alcott in his 
own lifetime earned the title ‘‘The American 
Pestalozzi.’’ American scholars today have re- 
discovered Alcott and have re-emphasized the 
Pestalozzian influence.t But to Emerson, to 
other members of the ‘‘Hedge Club’’ of tran- 
scendentalists, and to his fellow teachers of New 
England Aleott was more Pythagorean than Pes- 
talozzian in educational practice, more the fol- 
lower of Plato than of Rousseau in educational 
theory. A reconsideration of Alcott’s develop- 
ment as an educational philosopher will prove 
that his concern with the ideals and strategies of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Basedow, Froebel, and 


1G. E. Haefner, “A Critical Estimate of the Educa- 
tional Theories and Practices of A. Bronson Alcott” 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1937); O. 
Shepard, “Pedlar’s Progress, the Life of Bronson Alcott” 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1937); D. MeCuskey, 
“Bronson Aleott, Teacher’ (New York: Maemillan Co., 
1940). 


other ‘‘progressive’’ teachers of his day was a 
passing phase, supplementing only for a short 
while his permanent interest in ancient Greek 
and early Christian experiments in ‘‘soul-cul- 
ture.’’ 

Recently Dorothy 8. MeCuskey has disproved 
the ‘‘classic’’ statement of W. S. Monroe, that 
Aleott was ‘‘Pestalozzian without knowing the 
basis of his pedagogic creed,’’”® although she is 
obliged to admit that the Concord philosopher 
had his Pestalozzianism from secondary sources 
before 1830.° 

After 1825, during his four years as master of 
the Centre Street District School in Cheshire, 
Conn., Alcott was a subscriber to William Rus- 
sell’s American Journal of Education. In nearly 

2W. S. Monroe, “History of the Pestalozzian Move- 
ols the United States” (Syracuse, N. Y.: Bardeen, 
3D. MecCuskey, “Bronson Alcott, Progressive Educa- 


tor” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1936). 








every issue of that periodical writers debated 
the relative merits of the ‘‘Lancastrian or Moni- 
torial Plan’’ of teaching and the ‘‘Pestalozzian 
or Mutual Plan,’’ and Aleott’s diary for this 
period was entitled ‘‘The Cheshire Pestalozzian 


School.’’ Listed among his readings for 1826 
was a book by William Maclure, ‘‘Epitome of 
Pestalozzian Instruction.’’ Two years later 
Aleott was studying J. P. Greaves’ ‘‘ Exposition 
of Conducting Infant Instruction,’’ a tract on 
the Pestalozzian system, and-in 1830 he pur- 
chased Dr. E. Biber’s ‘‘Henry Pestalozzi.’’ 
Meanwhile he was corresponding with Maclure, 
Dr. J. M. Keagy, the Rev. William Woodbridge, 
and other disciples of Pestalozzi.* In 1828 Alcott 
contributed six articles to Russell’s Journal re- 
garding the newly organized American ‘‘ Infant 
School Society,’’ patterned after J. P. Greaves’ 
British society of the same name. The following 
year Alcott wrote for the Journal two critiques 
directly concerning Pestalozzi’s methods of in- 
struction, 

These articles and Alcott’s advanced pedagogy 
at the Temple School in Boston won him the title 
of ‘‘The American Pestalozzi,’’ bestowed by the 
Englishman J. P. Greaves, associate to Pestalozzi 
for 10 years. Even earlier a scholarly minister of 
New England, Samuel J. May, had noted simi- 
larities between Alcott’s theories and those of 
the Swiss educator.’ May had urged Alcott to 
submit an analysis of his own classroom experi- 
mentation to Russell’s American Journal of Edu- 
cation. Later, techniques of Alcott and Pesta- 
lozzi were compared in detail by Charles Lane 
in an article contributed to the Dial for April, 
1843.° Shortly afterwards Lane expanded this 
article into a book, ‘‘The Law and Method of 
Spirit-Culture, An Interpretation of Bronson 
Alcott’s Idea and Practice at the Masonic Tem- 
ple.’’ 

But even Alcott’s ‘‘discoverer,’’ the ardent 
Pestalozzian Samuel J. May, felt impelled to 
modify his thesis of similarity and influence: 
‘*Aleott added a mystic, Platonic tinge to his 
system, which was not evident in Pestalozzi.’” 

4B. A. Hinsdale, “Horace Mann and the Common 
School Revival” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1900) ; MeCuskey, “Bronson Alcott, Progressive Educa- 
tor,” 73-77, 82-84. 

5 F. Sanborn and W. T. Harris, “A. Bronson Alcott, 
His Life and Philosophy” (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


1893), I, 87. 
6 Dial, 3: 417-454, April, 1843. 
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In commenting on Aleott’s school William 
Russell denied that it was a copy of Pestalozzi’s 
or any other, for Alcott ‘‘had acted in the true 
spirit of the method of Pestalozzi, keeping the 
mechanical part of teaching strictly subordinate 
to the mental.’’s 

In fact, Pestalozzi’s system of object-teaching, 
the basis of Greaves’ and Russell’s ‘‘infant 
schools,’’ was almost entirely neglected by 
Alcott. For that reason his assistant in the Tem- 
ple School, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, later aban- 
doned Alcott’s method and adopted that of 
Froebel in her kindergartens. She maintained 
that the European educator had made capital of 
the play instincts of children as a part of the 
educational process, whereas Alcott had sought 
to subordinate everything physical to his ‘‘spir- 
itual’’ tuition and had recognized play only as a 
necessary interruption by means of which the 
children worked off their surplus energies.® 

In his two articles on Pestalozzi’s methods 

Aleott commended the Swiss educator for adopt- 
ing the mother-child relationship as the founda- 
tion for all teaching, approved his use of Socratic 
questioning to determine what moral and re- 
ligious ideas existed in the child’s mind, and 
praised his efforts to train head, heart, and hand 
by ‘‘leading out’’ potential elements present 
from birth.*° But to Alcott, Pestalozzi’s educa- 
tional procedure was a dialectic rather than a 
dogmatic system, an exercise whereby the teacher 
could know the child and enable the child to 
know himself : 
By an attentive study of the primary operations of the 
infant mind in acquiring, retaining, and expressing 
its ideas, the distinguished philosopher [Pestalozzi|] 
obtained a knowledge of its nature so accurate, and 
devised such methods for the harmonious development 
of all its powers, as to be able to operate upon it 
himself, with certainty and success. An observer of 
nature, by this he was taught to lead the infant mind 
onward in a regular and continuous progress toward 
truth and virtue ... and to induce it to put forth 
its own volitions, and become the chief agent of its 
own advancement.?! 

Alcott, therefore, found nothing prescriptive 

7 Sanborn and Harris, op. cit., I, 87. 

8 American Journal of Education, 3: 563, 1828. 

®“The Record of Mr. Alcott’s School” (third ed., Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers, 1874), 4. 

10 American Journal of Education, 4: 54-55, Jan., 
ty American Journal of Education, 4: 99, March, 


11 American Journal of Education, 4: 54-55, Jan., 
1829, 
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in Pestalozzi’s system. To him it was merely a 
means to the end of good instruction based on the 
nature, needs and interests of the child. Further- 
more, he concluded his final article on Pestalozzi 
with the comment that this educator’s techniques 
were greatly similar to the teaching procedures 
of Pythagoras and other ancients.’” 

Emerson placed Pythagoras first and Pesta- 
lozzi last in the pantheon of Bronson Alcott, not 
solely on the basis of chronology. ‘‘He measures 
ages by teachers, and reckons history by Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Jesus, and Pestalozzi.’’* Fre- 
quently, Emerson attested the Platonic basis of 
Aleott’s teaching: ‘‘Alcott declares that a 
teacher is one who can assist a child in obeying 
his own mind, and who can remove all unfavor- 
able circumstances. He believes that from a circle 
of twenty well-selected children he could draw 
in their conversation everything that is in Plato, 
and as much better in form than it is in Plato, 
as the passages I read him from the Heims- 
kringla are than Bancroft.’’™* 

Another contemporary, George P. Bradford, 

wrote that Wordsworth’s platonic ‘‘Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality’’ could be consid- 
ered as Alcott’s point of departure in dealing 
with children: 
His school was founded on the principle of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy that all abstract truth exists in the 
soul of man; and its aim was not to impart knowledge 
from without, but to educe both truth and knowledge 
from the mind of the child, where it lies, unrecognized 
and unknown perhaps, but still existing in a purer 
form, or less encumbered by errors, than in later 
life.15 

Elizabeth Peabody, more familiar than anyone 
else with Aleott’s educational philosophy and 
teaching procedures, emphasized the influence of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Jesus almost to the ex- 
clusion of that of Pestalozzi. In her ‘‘ Record of 
Mr. Aleott’s School,’’ a stenographie reporting 
of his conversations with the children of the 
Temple School in Boston while she was assistant 
teacher there, she maintained that Christ’s para- 
bles and Plato’s dialogues were the models for 
Alcott’s pedagogy : 

The manner of Jesus and Plato is authority, were any 

12 Jbid., 106. 

18“The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” edited by 
Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1909-1914), VII, 500. 

14 Ibid., VII, 499. 


15 “Memorial History of Boston,” edited by Justin 
Winsor (Boston: Osgood, 1881), IV, 326. 
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needed, to show what the mind requires in order to be 
quickened and renewed. “Without a parable spake he 
not unto them.” Neither should the teacher of spiri- 
tual truth nowadays. By neglecting this mode of in- 
struction we have shorn the young mind of its beams. 
We have made it prosaic, literal, worldly.*® 

16 “Record of Mr. Alcott’s School,” 25-26. 
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Miss Peabody recalled that Alcott had often 
quoted as the foundations of his method of spir- 
itual culture Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode,’’ Plato’s 
‘‘Symposium,’’ and Christ’s declaration that 
children were of the kingdom of heaven. As early 
as 1826, while at Cheshire, Alcott had declared 
his intention ‘‘To teach with reference to Eter- 
nity, to teach as an agent of the Great Instruc- 
tor, to teach as the former of character and the 
promoter of the collective happiness of man.’’'” 
Always he contended that proofs of pre-existence 
resided in the consciousness of children and that 
these could be drawn out by skillful Socratic 
questioning. He believed that ‘‘ Contemplation of 
spirit is the first principle of human culture, the 
foundation of self-education.’’!* 

In directing the intellectual activities of his 
pupils toward a ‘‘contemplation of spirit,’’ 
Alcott used four techniques: contemplation of 
spirit in themselves by exercises in introspec- 
tion; contemplation of spirit in Christ by read- 
ings from the New Testament; contemplation of 
spirit in language by semantic discussions re- 
garding figurative meanings of words; contem- 
plation of spirit in literature by consideration of 
moral truths contained in fables, parables, and 
allegories.?® 

Aleott defended his pedagogy, not by quoting 
the precepts and examples of latter-day progres- 
sive educators, but by relying on the ancient 
transcendental doctrine that spirit is the only 
true reality and that matter is a ‘‘temporary 
accident.’’ When critics protested that his tui- 
tion did not result in the well-rounded develop- 
ment which Pestalozzi sought, Alcott replied: 
‘*The soul’s very life consists in its actions; .. . 
there is not, over and above the soul’s very life, 
conscience, intellect, affections, happiness, virtue, 
salvation—-but . . . the soul has its substantial ex- 
istence in these various modes and degrees of 
action, and . . . to educate the soul is to make 
common cause with its action....’”° This state- 
ment represented a clean break with the object- 
teaching and activity-learning advocated by Pes- 
talozzi and his followers. 

Aleott did not entirely disregard the external 
world. He promised his pupils that others would 
come to the school and talk with them about 

17 Shepard, “Pedlar’s Progress,” 92. 

18 “Record of Mr. Alcott’s School,” 245. 


19 Tbid., 247. 
20 “Record of Mr. Alcott’s Sehool,” 237. 
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‘‘outward things.’’ ‘‘I can teach better about 
inward things,’’ he assured them. An oft-re- 
curring question in his school was this: ‘‘Is truth 
[or virture, or law, or justice] in the mind or out 
of the mind?’’ Invariably, the answer was ‘‘In 
the mind,’”* for his students had been well in- 
doctrinated with transcendental idealism. 

So certain was Alcott of the rightness of his 
theories, arrived at by practice in the schools of 
Cheshire, Bristol, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, that he became a propagandist for 
his own system in a series of pamphlets. 

In the first of these publications, ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the Principles and Methods of Infant 
Instruction,’’ Aleott presented as the basis for 
his entire program of culture the following Pla- 
tonic thesis: 


. infant instruction when adapted to the human 
being, is founded on the great principle, that every 
infant is already in possession of the faculties and 
apparatus required for his instruction, and that, by a 
law of his constitution he uses these to a great extent 
himself; that the office of instruction is chiefly to 
facilitate this process, and to accompany the child in 
his progress rather than to drive or even to lead him.?? 


In his ‘‘Doctrine and Discipline of Human 
Culture,’’ Alcott defined education as ‘‘inspira- 
tion’’ and named as the greatest teacher of all 
times Jesus Christ, who knew that He must ‘‘in- 
spire in order to unfold, to arouse every faculty, 
and to awaken the Godlike in man.’”’ Christ’s 
method of spiritual intruction was the conversa- 
tion: 

This preference of Jesus for Conversation, as the 
highest organ of utterance, is striking proof of his 
comprehensive Idea of Education. He saw what was 
in man, and the means of perfecting his being. He 
saw the Superiority of this exercise over others for 
quickening the Spirit. For, in this, all the faculties of 
the being are touched. It tempts forth all the powers.** 

Through his own use of the conversation, 
Aleott was certain that he had perfected a tech- 
nique of child culture that would revolutionize 
not only secular education, but also religious in- 
struction, and in issuing his two volumes of 

21 Tbid., 235. 

22 “Observations on the Principles and Methods of In- 
fant Instruction” (Boston: Carter, Hendee, 1830), 27. 

23 “Doctrine and Discipline of Human Culture” (Bos- 
ton: Munroe, 1836), 18. 


24 “Observations on the Principles and Methods of In- 
fant Instruction,” 9-10. 
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“‘Conversations with Children on the Gospels’’ 


in 1836-1837, he presented the conversation in 
this dual function, as Miss Peabody observed in 
her ‘‘Recorder’s Preface’’ : 


These conversations were recorded, because it was 
thought that they might prove a model for parents 
and teachers who were desirous of giving a spiritual 
culture to the young; and also because Mr. Alcott 
felt that what the children should freely say would 
prove to be a new order of Christian Evidences, by 
showing the affinity of their natures with that of 
Jesus Christ.?5 

A fellow transcendentalist, Orestes Brownson, 
defended Alcott’s thesis in a review appearing 
in the Boston Quarterly. Spirit had attained an 
almost perfect manifestation in Socrates and 
Jesus, Brownson contended. Thus, the record 
of Christ’s life became the most illustrious model 
for what is latent in the child. Furthermore, 
‘‘if we can reproduce in children, as yet un- 
spoiled, the phenomena recorded of Jesus, then 
we have a new proof, and a strong proof, that 
the Record is a faithful one.’”** Brownson there- 
fore presented Alcott not only as a teacher, but 
also as a philosopher, a moralist, and a theo- 
logian, to the disgust of many orthodox ministers 
and professors of divinity, who had attacked the 
‘*Record’’ as another transcendental ‘‘form of 
infidelity.’’ 

It was in this larger sphere of ‘‘ defender. of 
the transcendental faith’’ that Alcott began to 
believe his mission lay. Even after he was foreed 
to close his school in Boston, was refused a teach- 
ing position in Concord because of his ‘‘here- 
sies,’’ and lost much of his faith in the educa- 
tional process through correspondence with 
Greaves and associations with the British Alcott 
House group, he still retained confidence in what 
had been his mainstay as a teacher—the conver- 
sation. 

As early as 1835 Alcott was planning an am- 
bitious program of adult education, nation-wide 
in scope, to begin with a series of ‘‘conversations 
with some of the thinking spirits . . . on subjects 
connected with the nature and destiny of man.’’”" 
In his Journal for that year he referred to So- 
crates, Plato, and Jesus as his authorities, for 


25 “Conversations with Children on the Gospels” (Bos- 
ton: Munroe, 1836-1837), I, i-ii. 

26 Boston Quarterly Review, 1: 429, 1838. 

27 “The Journals of Bronson Aleott,” edited by Odell 
Shepard (Boston: Little, Brown, 1938), 104. 
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they used the conversation as ‘‘the medium of 
instruction to the docile disciples’’; they ‘‘re- 
signed themselves to the simple promptings and 
intuitions of the spirit.’’** 

‘*Garrison made the Convention, Greeley made 
the Newspaper, and Alcott is making the Conver- 
sation,’’ he wrote in 1856.2 His book ‘‘Coneord 
Days’’ contains lengthy passages defending 
‘‘eonversation by Dialogue’’ as first practiced by 
Socrates, refined by Plato, and modernized by 
Alcott. 

A little exasperated with his friend’s constant 
talk fests, Emerson wrote: ‘‘He seems to think 
society exists for this function, and that all lit- 
erature is good or bad as it approaches colloquy, 
which is its perfection.’**° Education had come 
to be synonymous with conversation to Alcott. 
He stated in his Superintendent’s Report of the 
Coneord Schools, 1860-1861 : ‘‘ Certainly the best 
we can do is to teach ourselves and our children 
how to talk. .. . So taught the masters: Plato, 
Plutarch, Pythagoras, Pestalozzi, so Christianity 
was first published from lovely lips; so everyone 
teaches deserving the name of teacher or inter- 
preter.’’*? 

James Russell Lowell, attending one of Al- 
cott’s conversations in a little room on Boston’s 
West Street, next to Elizabeth Peabody’s book- 
shop, wrote: 


Hear him but speak, and you will feel 
The shadow of the Portico 
Over your tranquil spirit steal.** 


Lowell felt that Alcott had successfully recreated 
the atmosphere, and had effectively reproduced 
the techniques, of Plato’s Lyceum. 

But also Alcott’s teaching had degenerated 
into pure verbalism. More loyal followers of Pes- 
talozzi—Goethe, Fellenberg, and Froebel—had 
adopted that educator’s formula of growth 
through pleasurable activity. 

At the time Alcott published his first Superin- 
tendent’s Report, his one-time assistant, Eliza- 
beth Peabody, did not offer her usual dissent. 
She had sailed for Europe to observe the new 
Froebelian kindergartens, or activity schools, in 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. 

28 Tbid., 104. 

29 Tbid., 281. 

30 Sanborn and Harris, op. cit., IT, 249. 


31 Quoted by Haefner, op. cit., 124. 
32 Sanborn and Harris, op. cit., II, 392. 
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Aesthetics and the Teaching of Aesthetic Values 


By BEN L. CHARNEY 
San Francisco, Calif., East Bay Secondary Schools 


‘“‘ALL YOUTH need opportunities to develop 
their capacities to appreciate beauty in litera- 
ture, art, music, and nature’’ Everyone, at 
least in theory, agrees with this ‘‘imperative 
need of youth.’ Virtually every recent book 
dealing with curriculum and with educational 
needs and techniques cites this statement or 
repeats it in varied forms, and even gives it em- 
phasis; yet few have ventured to give the sub- 
ject any consideration beyond making the state- 
ment. 

Recent years have seen tremendous changes in 
our philosophy of education. The child is now 
regarded as the central figure in the school. The 
school must adjust to the pupil, and the pupil 
to the school and to life. The curriculum, then, 
revolves around the pupil; by adjusting to his 
needs and wants, it affords him implements and 
skills for making his adjustments. 


Students, it is accordingly agreed, must 


neither learn nor live in a vacuum. They must 


have a rich, full, satisfying life. Perhaps noth- 
ing can contribute so much to such a goal as the 
above-mentioned development ‘‘of their capaci- 
ties to appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, 
and nature.’’ Such, certainly, is the view of 
Dewey, who insists that literature, music, draw- 
ing, painting, and the other fine arts are ‘‘the 
chief agencies of an intensified, enhanced ap- 
preciation. They have the office, in increased 
degree, of all appreciation in fixing taste, in 
forming standards for the worth of later experi- 
ence.’ All one’s studies, all one’s activities, 
ean be vapid and vain unless they are endowed 
with a deeper and greater significance, unless 
they elicit a feeling of warmth and emotion, such 
as to cast a meaningful aura about them, unless 
they are pursued by those who are thoroughly 
imbued with a sense of what may be called 
‘‘aesthetic values.’’ That person whose make-up 
is lacking in such values is the one who lives in 

1 National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
“Planning for American Youth” (Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, 1944), p. 43. 


2J. Dewey, “Democracy and Education” (New York: 
Maemillan, 1916), pp. 278-79. 
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a vacuum, and such values are in large part not 
inborn (if they are at all) but must be acquired 
and so learned. 

Despite the general recognition by educators 
and others of the importance of aesthetic appre- 
ciation, little has been done toward its develop- 
ment, except in narrow subject-fields and in ab- 
struse discussions of aesthetics, beyond giving 
mere lip service; in other words, little has been 
done generally, except as just indicated, by way 
of inquiry into the techniques for teaching 
aesthetic values. 

Writers on education have often veered away 
from an area which appeared to be concerned 
with non-tangibles and to be fraught with diffi- 
culties. Perhaps they were frightened off by 
the mere terms, ‘‘aesthetic values,’’ ‘‘cultural 
appreciation,’’ ‘‘aesthetics,’’ and the like. In 
other words, the difficulty may well be one of 
semantics. Just the word ‘‘aesthetics’’ conjures 
up for many all sorts of weird, perhaps un- 
pleasant, ideas. Some of this, one must admit, 
is the fault of certain self-styled intellectuals, 
who regard aesthetic values as the special prop- 
erty of a special class. 

But all of this is really nonsense. The word 
‘faesthetic’’ is actually quite harmless. The 
basic meaning, if one goes back to its Greek 
source, is something like ‘‘feel (with the senses), 
be aware of, perceive.’’ Aesthetic values are: 
merely those that have to do with feelings, sens- 
ing things, being aware of them, and are far 
from restricted to academic or ‘‘highbrow’’ sub- 
jects. Aesthetic values are an appreciation of 
the things around us—the inorganic world and 
the organic as well as the cultural. They are 
the values which give meaning to life around 
us; the greater our appreciation, the more mean- 
ingful our living. 

Some writers on education have echoed the 
need for aesthetic values but have not sincerely 
subseribed to it. They would be shocked to learn 
that there are students who receive genuine 
aesthetic experience over the harmonies of an 
algebraic equation or the symmetries of the 
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Latin morphology or the wonder of the relation- 
Ship of such diverse words as infantry, fable, 
fairy, and fate. 

To many, such aspects of education seem to be 
antithetical to the ‘‘functional’’ and the ‘‘ prac- 
tical.’’ But can anything that enriches life, 
especially to such an extent as these do, be con- 
sidered less than ‘‘functional’’ and ‘‘ practical’’? 

We are not born with aesthetic values. We 
have to acquire them, learn them—learn them 
from somebody who knows them. It is on that 
basis, along with the view that they are indis- 
pensable for a full, rich life, that the school is 
urged to assume the responsibility for teaching 
them—or at least for doing some of the teaching.* 

The literature on the teaching of aesthetic 
values deals with techniques of teaching appre- 
ciation of specific subjects and with aesthetic 
education per se. 

We want a much broader attack before we 
employ these limited approaches. Something 
ean be done about exposing youngsters to 
aesthetic values right from their first. days at 
school. Let the young pupil in the very first 
grade become conscious of his environment. 
Have him look at the walls, the floors, the ob- 


jects in the room, and observe their arrange- 
ment. What does he like about the room? What 


does he dislike about it? Can he tell why? 
What would he do to improve its appearance? 
How are all the pupils in the class going to make 
the room such an attractive place that they will 
take pride in having visitors from other classes 
or from home? What general ideas have they 
been able to deduce, with suggestions from the 
teacher, of the beauty of a room, such as color, 
space, design, arrangement, harmony, tidiness, 
comfort? Can the pupils apply the ideas they 
have derived from their classroom to the rest of 
the school building? How about the school 
grounds? How do plants and flowers and trees 
contribute ? 

Have the pupil carry these ideas to his home 
and his community. Let him observe them in all 
things involving his daily life. Let him become 
conscious of the beauty of the lines of a car or a 
train or a plane, of the beauty of a sunset or the 
play of the moon’s light over the water, of the 
arrangement of the stars in the heavens, or of the 


3 See H. S. Broudy, Progressive Education, 28: 37-40, 
Nov., 1950. 
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symmetry of a butterfly’s wings. Bring his at- 
tention to sounds in nature—pleasing sounds, 
unpleasing ones; imitation of sounds in man- 
made products; ways of imitating them in poetry 
and music. Expose him also to the beauties of a 
song or musical composition, to a painting or 
drawing, to a poem, to a speech—everything 
simple at first. Let him gradually become aware 
of the basic principles common to all art and 
beauty, natural or representative, not merely in 
the traditional fields of fine arts but in virtually 
every area—the sciences, home economics, me- 
chanics, manual training, mathematics. Let him 
try his hand at the arts and become acquainted 
with their essential features from a different 
standpoint. Be sincerely enthusiastic, and let 
him drink in your enthusiasm. 

Even for those who insist on placing the em- 
phasis in education on vocational training, there 
is plenty of scope. On the more theoretical side, 
it may well be necessary to re-evaluate our 
aesthetic standards. We have tended to take the 
best of what each past era has left us and to say: 
‘*This is aesthetically beautiful.’’ Nowadays we 
seem to be living not in a single era, but in a 
simultaneity of eras, and it is difficult to make 
any general abstractions from the multiplicity 
of cultures which surround us. 

It might be advisable, then, to develop a 
‘‘new’’ set of principles which would best be 
adapted to our times. This would necessitate 
examining, or rather re-examining, the legacy 
left us by each era, so as to determine, as far as 
possible, the basic aesthetic principles of each 
era, and no less of our own age, in order that 
by correlating the aesthetic principles of earlier 
ages with those of our own, we may arrive at a 
set of standards supremely adapted to our era. 
These standards can perhaps best be arrived at 
by individuals who have the basic training—and 
a great deal more—in the arts, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and languages, and who, because 
of their intelligence and insight, have the ability 
to comprehend the scope of the world today and 
to synthesize a new frame of reference on which 
to hang new standards. It is when these new 
standards have been formulated and a basic 
aesthetic arrived at that we shall have a more 
solid foundation for working out desirable tech- 
niques for teaching aesthetic values. 
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The Higher Education of George Washington 


By HARRY C. BAUER 
University of Washington, Seattle 


GEORGE WASHINGTON obtained his higher edu- 
cation in an unusual way. Technically speak- 
ing, he enjoyed no collegiate years for, though 
learned and wise, he had very little formal edu- 
cation. 

As George Washington was born in 1732, he 
undoubtedly would have graduated from college, 
if he had attended, 200 years ago (7.e., June, 
1754). Since he did not even enter high school, 
George spent his collegiate years out in the 
world of affairs. It is interesting to reflect upon 
what he was doing while his contemporaries were 
in college. 

Washington was unquestionably a precocious 
lad. Had he attended college, he probably 
would have majored in mathematics and engi- 
neering while struggling over English composi- 
tion and public speaking. As he was very am- 


bitious and willing to apply himself to every task 
he undertook, he would, nevertheless, have done 
remarkably well in all academic pursuits. 

In the fall of 1750, while neighboring boys 
were departing for college, George Washington 
was surveying tracts of land near home. As 


soon as he earned sufficient money, he purchased 
choice sites in the Shenandoah Valley. Thus 
stimulated, he labored for more money to buy 
more land. 

When not working, George preferred living 
at Mount Vernon with his half-brother, Law- 
rence, to staying at home with his mother at 
Ferry Farm. This proved to be providential, 
for Lawrence was an admirable guide and tutor. 
George thus acquired culture and refinement 
from a wise counsellor who was both father and 
brother to him. Consequently, during his 
‘‘freshman year,’’ he made considerable prog- 
ress; he earned money surveying, built up his 
holdings of good land, and learned the ways 
of a young gentleman. 

In the fall of 1751, George Washington pre- 
pared for an ocean voyage. Lawrence, suffering 
from tuberculosis, had become so enfeebled that 
a change of climate was imperative, and George 
had agreed to accompany him to Barbados 
Island. They sailed on September 28, 1751. 
During the voyage George kept a log, and 
learned something about the art of sailing, in- 
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trigued by the analogies between navigation and * 
surveying. 

Since Lawrence showed no signs of improving, 
he decided to remain awhile on Barbados, and 
encouraged George to sail home alone on Decem- 
ber 21, 1751. After a brief rest and reunion 
with his family, George Washington dusted off 
his ‘‘chain and theodolite’’ and returned to sur- 
veying. He continued to make money even 
under new regulations which prescribed that one 
sixth of a surveyor’s proceeds had to be paid 
to the licensing authorities at the College of 
William and Mary. 

On June 16, Lawrence came home to Mount 
Vernon to die. As bookkeeper for the family 
and one of the executors of the Lawrence Wash- 
ington will, George worked for many weeks 
straightening out the involved estate of his be- 
loved brother. 

Now Lawrence had served as Adjutant of the 
Colony of Virginia, and had interested George 
in military life. George was eager to succeed 
him as Adjutant in the militia but realized that 
he had little by way of preparation. Neverthe- 
less, he decided to apply to Governor Robert 
Dinwiddie for a commission. Governor Din- 
widdie thought well of the young applicant but 
was not ready to make an immediate decision. 

During the fall of 1752, Governor Dinwiddie 
and his advisers decided that the growing colony 
needed four Adjutants instead of one. Wash- 
ington was appointed Adjutant of one of the 
new Districts. On February 1, 1753, three 
weeks before coming of age, the future general 
accepted his commission as a major and took the 
required oaths. His duties as Adjutant were to 
instruct officers, drill soldiers, teach the use of 
arms, and otherwise develop good military dis- 
cipline. First of all, however, Major Washing- 
ton had to learn these things himself. 

Since Governor Dinwiddie had postponed the 
general musters of the militia until September, 
1753, Washington had several months to study 
military science and tactics. The bookwork 
must have been tedious for he did not have any 
actual troops to practice on. Subsequent events 
in the life of Washington suggest that he learned 
his lessons well. As he studied, Washington 
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began to evince an interest in political affairs 
and the military aspects of the frontier. 

At his coming of age in 1753, he was a large, 
muscular young man, strong of frame and of 
splendid physique. He had a fine mind, good 
vitality, and a genuine interest in military life. 
His horsemanship was superb, but, paradoxi- 
eally for a soldier, his marksmanship was in- 
different. He kept accounts well. His English 
grammar and composition were about as medi- 
ocre as any college upperclassman’s, but showed 
improvement. He was a slow reader but an ex- 
cellent mathematician, particularly in applica- 
tions to surveying. He was a good draftsman 
also and wrote a swift, clear hand that made 
copying easy. 

Washington was inordinately ambitious, un- 
usually sensitive, acquisitive, and without hu- 
mor. However, nature endowed him with re- 
deeming traits; he was moral, just, patient, and 
amiable. He sought public esteem and was will- 
ing to undergo hardships and make sacrifices to 
obtain it. He had the ability of gaining the 
confidence and good will of older men as well 
as of winning the affection of his younger col- 
leagues. He was financially independent, and, 
of course, had a profitable vocation he could 
turn to in case of need. 

Actually, he had the advantage of a good 
higher education gained through self-study and 
the emulation of such fine models as his irre- 
proachable half-brother, Lawrence, and his good 
friend and neighbor, Colonel William Fairfax. 
These exemplary men spurred his ambition and 
encouraged him to aspire to high attainment. 

In the fall of 1753, Washington learned that 
Governor Dinwiddie was planning to send a 
message to the French in the Ohio Valley warn- 
ing their commander to cease building forts and 
ordering him to evacuate his troops from British 
territory. He rushed to Williamsburg and per- 
suaded the Governor to allow him to deliver the 
message, 
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Since the French rejected Dinwiddie’s de- 
mands, Major Washington did not accomplish 
his objective. For his own development as a 
young military leader, however, his mission was 
highly successful. Christopher Gist, a seasoned 
frontiersman and Indian interpreter, taught 
Washington the ways of the wilderness and 
how to parley with Indians. On his own ac- 
count, Washington inspected forts and studied 
sites for defenses, thereby learning much about 
military engineering. 

Perhaps the most important thing that Wash- 
ington learned was that he was physically able 
to withstand the rigors of the frontier. He came 
through unscathed though others of his party, 
including the indomitable Gist, suffered from 
frostbite. When George reached home on Jan- 
uary 15, 1754, he was ordered to submit a report 
in writing. The resulting manuscript of some 
7,000 words is indicative of the progress one 
young man had made in expressing himself on 
paper. 

On the basis of the report, Governor Din- 
widdie decided to recruit an armed force to 
wrest control of the Ohio River from the French. 
On March 20, 1754, Washington was commis- 
sioned as a Lt. Colonel, second in command of 
the contingent chosen to defend the frontier. 

Since there was need for haste, Washington 
was ordered to proceed to the Ohio Valley im- 
mediately. Undaunted by lack of supplies and 
by other trials and tribulations, he rushed his 
raw recruits to the frontier where on May 27, 
1754, they defeated a small French detachment. 

The successful skirmish against the French 
marked the close of George Washington’s col- 
legiate years. Four days later, Colonel Joshua 
Fry, the expedition’s commander, died from in- 
juries suffered in a fall from his horse. As 
senior field officer, Lt. Colonel George Wash- 
ington immediately assumed command. He was 
the right man for an ugly job. No wonder he 
was destined to become ‘‘First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ 


Sir John Adams in His American Setting’ 


By GORDON C. LEE 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


Ir Is BOTH a great privilege and a profoundly 
humbling experience to be asked to participate 


1 Based on remarks at the unveiling, by Mr. 8. H. Wood, 
C.B., M.C., of a portrait of the late Sir John Adams, Jan. 
12, 1954. 
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in this commemorative ceremony. A privilege 
because Sir John and Lady Adams have been a 
beloved and honored facet of the life of my 
family since my childhood and the opportunity 
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to proffer an expression of respect is deeply 
welcomed. Humbling, because few men, either 
British or American, have labored so untiringly 
and enthusiastically for the advancement of edu- 
cation and the broadening of avenues of mutual 
understanding and respect between our two 
countries. 

Sir John’s American ‘‘career’’ began many 
years before his English professional life ended; 
rather regularly, from 1905 on, he was engaged 
in summer teaching at various leading American 
universities. On at least two occasions, attempts 
were made to lure Sir John to important posts 
in the States, but he chose to remain at the Uni- 
versity of London. His contact with and infiu- 
ence upon American education continued undi- 
minished ; in addition to his summer teaching, he 
was repeatedly called to lecture or serve as con- 
sultant in studies of educational practice. 

With his retirement in 1923, Sir John’s Amer- 
ican career shifted into high gear. The manner 
of the actual transfer from London is itself sug- 
gestive of the temper of the Adamses for literally 
not a moment was lost. Planning an immediate 
move to the University of California (Los 
Angeles), they set about disposing of their 
Hampstead home ‘‘which had become a mecca 
for literary and educational figures.’’ ‘‘ All 
their household possessions were given away to 
friends or to the needy, down to the last piece 
of silver.’’ (Theodore F. Yuhas, ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Work of Sir John Adams in the United 
States,’’ Ed.D. thesis, U.C.L.A.). Thus, on 
January 9, 1923, Sir John gave his final lecture 
at the University of London, and on February 
23, 1923, he was at his lectern in California. 
Until his sudden but quiet passing in 1934, he 
taught educational philosophy, comparative edu- 
cation, and psychology—from U.C.L.A. to Har- 
vard, and from British Columbia to Tennessee— 
though his professional home was always at 
U.C.L.A. Here he received an honorary degree 
and here he is annually remembered through the 


distinguished Sir John Adams Lectures in Edu- 
cation. 

All of us who, ’mid the myriad pressures of 
daily professional responsibilities, yet strive to 
be worthy of the example of Sir John may take 
heart from the record of his post-retirement pub- 
lications. Of his 130 published articles, approxi- 
mately four-fifths were written after 1923. Four 
major books were issued in those 11 astonishingly 
fruitful years, and here again the breadth of Sir 
John’s scholarship is dramatically underscored. 
It is not surprising that the chairman of the De- 
partment of Education at U.C.L.A. was moved 
to say: ‘‘It would be quite impossible for me to 
characterize in a few brief sentences the stimu- 
lus, the inspiration and the vision which Dr. 
Adams brought to the department, the institu- 
tion, and Southern California generally. He is 
a truly great man and we are greatly honored 
and immeasurably benefited by his presence.’’ 

It is my father who should be speaking in this 

place today. My personal memories of Sir John 
can be only faint and fragmentary; my father’s 
recollections of him have been of fundamental 
significance throughout his professional life. 
Learning that I was to be honored with this after- 
noon’s invitation, he wrote these words in affec- 
tionate remembrance, more as possible guides to 
me than in the expectation that they would be 
quoted. It is most fitting that his expression 
should close these remarks. 
The two Adamses were a pair unlike any others. Both 
were scholars of imagination and great productivity. 
Both were interested in people, children particularly. 
Both were superb teachers. Withal they were humble, 
gentle, ever-thoughtful of others, whether of high or 
low estate. Though from another nation, by their 
friendliness and good will they wove themselves into 
the fabric of the University of California in a fashion 
so vivid that even to-day two decades since Sir John’s 
death, they are remembered as if their passing were 
only yesterday.—Epwin A. Lee, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, U.C.L.A. 


EVENTS 


Revival of an International Educational Journal 


STUDENTS OF EDUCATION all over the world 
will welcome the reappearance of the Interna- 
tionale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungswissenschaft 
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under the new sponsorship of the Unesco Insti- 
tute for Education in Hamburg. This quarterly 
has had a checkered career. Founded by Fried- 
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rich Schneider in 1931, it was taken over by the 
Nazis in 1934. It resumed publication after 
World War II, but collapsed after several years. 
A new series was inaugurated with the issue of 
vol. 1, no, 1, 1955, under an editorship consisting 
of Karl W. Bigelow of the U. 8. A., Roger Gal of 
France, M. J. Langeveld of Holland, and Wal- 
ther Merck and Friedrich Schneider of Ger- 
many. 

The new journal aims to present ‘‘educational 
theory and practice in various countries’’ and 
‘to explore the extent to which such ideas and 
activities have elements of validity that tran- 
scend national boundaries.’’ Appropriately 
enough, comparative education and international 
education are synthesized in the leading article 
by the former editor of ScHooL. aNnp Sociery, 
Dr. I. L. Kandel. The initial issue also includes 
an article on educational ideas by another edu- 
cator of international renown, Eduard Spranger 
of the University of Tiibingen. Of particular 
interest to Americans is Langeveld’s scathing 
analysis of Arthur Bestor’s ‘‘ Educational 
Wastelands,’’ especially his final judgment: 
‘‘The book actually bristles with rudeness, over- 
‘statements, gross mistakes, arbitrariness, com- 
plete ignorance of facts, misrepresentations, 
etc.’’ Perhaps the International Review of Edu- 
cation will now become the battleground of ideas 
on a global level, just as ScHOOL AND Society 
has frequently been in this country. 

Much of the reborn periodical is reminiscent 
of the content and arrangement of its earlier 
edition. Indeed, some of the material seems to 
lack freshness. Educational specialists may 
wish to see more of the exterior signs of scholar- 
ship. Nonetheless, it is important to realize that 
the publication of an international educational 
journal is no simple job. Let judgment be sus- 
pended, then, until more issues are offered to the 
pedagogical public. 

From whatever viewpoint, the International 
Review of Education is a rare type in educa- 


tional journalism, and, as such, deserves the sup- 


port of universities, libraries, and educational 
officialdom. Support in the form of subscrip- 
tions may be arranged with the publisher, Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, Lange Vorhout 5, The Hague, 
Netherlands. Editorial correspondence may be 
addressed to Dr. W. Christian Schneider, Feld- 


brunnenstrasse 70, Hamburg 13, Germany. 
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Continued interest by the educational profession 
will undoubtedly make it possible for this tri- 
lingual journal to become a truly international 
medium for the exchange of ideas and practices 
in education —W.W.B. 


FELLOWSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


A $5,000 awarp for foreign study and travel 
during 1955-56 will be granted by Kappa Delta 
Pi, national honor society in education, to com- 
petent professional workers in education and 
related fields who (1) are ready to undertake a 
significant educational study in a country other 
than the United States, (2) are prepared to 
spend at least nine months in residence abroad 
in pursuit of the study, (3) have reached a stage 
in professional life equivalent to doctoral status 
or who have completed the doctorate, (4) possess 
or are willing to acquire some knowledge of the 
countries to be visited, and (5) have the experi- 
ence and preparation necessary to undertake the 
study and to contribute to international cultural 
understanding. Apply to the Committee on Fel- 
lowship in International Education, Box 523, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. The final date for filing applications 
is April 1, 1955. 


THE SECOND INTERAMERICAN 
CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


THE SECOND Interamerican Congress of Psy- 
chology was held at Mexico’s new University 
City, Dec. 14-19, 1954. The central theme was 
‘*Psychology of Education,’’ from the point of 
view of applied psychology, social anthropology, 
psychotherapy, and teaching. The delegates 
represented various Latin-American countries, 
the U. S. A., and Canada. 

The newly elected and re-elected officers of the 
society are: president, Willard C. Olson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; vice-president, Guillermo 
Davila, University of Mexico; secretary-general, 
Werner Wolff, Bard College; and treasurer, 
Gustave M. Gilbert, Michigan State College. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS IN GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL WORK 


Tue GrapuaTEe ScHoou, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, offers assistantships, equivalent to a 
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grant of $1,600 per year, to young women inter- 
ested in preparing for guidance and personnel 
work in high schools, colleges, and universities. 
Candidates must present a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university. Char- 
acter, scholarship, leadership, experience, and 
demonstrated interest in the field of human rela- 
tions are considered in making appointments. 
The usual appointment is for two years on a 
half-time work, half-time study basis. Occa- 
sionally one-year awards are made to applicants 


on leave from student personnel positions. The 
1955 awards will be announced over a period 
of several months beginning March 1. 

The student may become a candidate for a 
master’s or doctor’s degree. Positions are avail- 
able as adyisers of girls, deans of women, coun- 
selors, heads of residence, and social directors. 

For application forms and detailed informa- 
tion, address Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, director, 
Student Personnel Graduate Program, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Arthur L. Vogelback, dean, Ripon (Wis.) College, 
will assume the presidency of the college until a new 
president is elected. 


Willard H. Bonner, professor of English, University 
of Buffalo (N. Y.), appointed to the James H. Me- 
Nulty Professorship in English. 


Emmett Albert Betts has resigned as director, Read- 
ing Clinic, Temple University (Philadelphia, Pa.), to 
become director, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Lynn Thorndike and Dexter Perkins are the new 
president and vice-president, American Historical As- 
sociation. Dr. Thorndike succeeds Merle Curti, pro- 
fessor of history, University of Wisconsin. 


Harry Caplan, Goldwin Smith Professor of Classical 
Languages and Literature, Cornell University, elected 
the 88th president, American Philological Association. 


The Southwestern Philosophical Conference, Kansas 
State College (Manhattan), Dee. 19-21, 1954, elected 
the following officers for 1955: president, Lewis E. 
Hahn, professor of philosophy, Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis, Mo.) ; vice-president, Cecil H. Miller, 
professor of philosophy, Kansas State College; and 
secretary-treasurer, Niels C. Nielsen, Jr., assistant 
professor of philosophy and religious thought, the 
Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.). 


H. Rowland English, chairman, department of busi- 
ness administration, Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, retired last month as professor emeritus. 


Coming Events 


Joint conference of the National University Exten- 
sion Association and the Association of University 
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Evening Colleges, sponsored by the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Hotel Winder- 
mere, Chicago, March 3-5. Theme: “The University’s 
Responsibility for the General Education of Adults.” 


Seventh annual Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, April 1-2. 


Recent Deaths 

Hezzleton E. Simmons, 69, retired president, and 
Summerfield Baldwin III, 58, head, department of 
history, University of Akron (Ohio), Dee. 30 and Jan. 
15, respectively. 


Ernest C. Moore, 83, retired provost, University of 
California (Los Angeles), Jan. 23. 


Allan P. Colburn, 50, provost, University of Dela- 
ware, Feb. 7. 


Carl D. Buck, 88, retired Martin A. Ryerson Distin- 
guished Service Professor in Comparative Philology, 
University of Chicago, Feb. 9. 


RECENT) ; , 


McNEILL, JOHN T. The History and Character of 





466. 
1954, 


Oxford University Press, 
$6.00. 


Calvinism. Pp. 
New York 11. 


MATTHEWS, MARK 8. Guide to Community Ac- 
tion: A Sourcebook for Citizen Volunteers. Pp. 
434, Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $4.00. 
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MONTGOMERY, JOHN D. (editor). The State ver- 
sus Socrates; A Case Study in Civic Freedom. Pp. 
247. Beacon Press, Boston 8. 1954. $3.50. 


O’NEILL, JAMES M. Catholics in Controversy. 
Pp. 227. McMullen Books, New York 7. 1954. 
$3.00. 


PACKE, MICHAEL ST. JOHN. The Life of John 
Stuart Mill. Pp. 567. Maemillan Co., New York 
ll. 1954. $6.50. 


PRANGE, GORDON W. Education in the German 
Federal Republic. Pp. 42. U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent of Documents, U. §. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. 


ROOT, ROBERT. How to Make Friends Abroad: 
A Guidebook to Understanding Yourself and Others 
Overseas. Pp. 118. Illustrated. Association 
Press, New York 7. 1954. $2.00. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE B. The Pool of Knowl- 
edge: How the United Nations Share Their Skills. 
Pp. 148. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York 
16. 1954. $2.50. 

° 


WALDO, DWIGHT. The Study of Public Adminis- 
tration. Pp. 72. Doubleday & Co., New York 22. 
1955. 95 cents. 

« 


WALDRON, CHARLES N. The Union College I 
Remember, 1902-1946. Pp. 118. The author, 
Rensselaerville, Albany County, N. Y. 1954. 


WHITFORD, ROBERT C., ano JAMES R. 
FOSTER (editors). Concise Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Grammar and Usage. Pp. 168. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York 16. 1955. $4.50. 
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Forecasting School Enrollments: A Guide for School 
Administrators and Laymen. Pp. 30. Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council, New York 27. 1953. 
50' cents. 


FRIEDMAN, W. An Introduction to World Poli- 
tics. Second edition. Pp. 384. St. Martin’s Press, 
New York 17. 1953. $3.00. 


HERTZ, RICHARD C. The Education of the Jew- 
ish Child: A Study of 200 Reform Jewish Religious 
Schools. Pp. 186. Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, New York 21. 1953. 
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McGEOCH, JOHN A. The Psychology of Human 
Learning. Second edition, revised by Arthur L. 
Trion. Pp. 596. Longmans, Green & Co.-David 
McKay Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 1953. $5.00. 


NORTHROP, F. S. C., anp MASON, W. GROSS. 
Alfred North Whitehead, An Anthology. Pp. 928. 
Maemillan Co., New York 11. 1953. 


OTTAWAY, A. K. C. Education and Society: An 
Introduction to the Sociology of Education. Pp. 
182. Grove Press, New York 3. 1953. $4.00. 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD. How to Read His- 
tory. Pp. 246. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
New York 10. 1952. 18s. 


Selected Articles from Language Learning—Series 
I: English as a Foreign Language. Pp. 211. Re- 
search Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1953. 50 cents. 


SELLERS, JAMES B. History of the University 
of Alabama, 1818-1902. Vol. I. Pp. 649. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, University, Ala. 1953. 
$5.00. 

e 


STINNETT, T. M. The Teacher and Professional 
Organizations. Pp. 126. National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C. 1953. $1.00. 


WEIR, W. W. Education in Cyprus: Some Theories 
and Practices in Education in the Island of Cyprus 
since 1878. Pp. 312. The author, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
1952. 

a 

WOLF, KATHERINE M. The Controversial Prob- 
lem of Discipline. Pp. 35. Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, New York 21. 1953. 


WRIGHT, QUINCY. Contemporary International 
Law: A Balance Sheet. Pp. 65. Doubleday & 
Co., New York 22. 1955. 95 cents. 
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DEPENDABLE — CONFIDENTIAL 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


For over 50 years, this bureau has been 


WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN I RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the ‘other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 


successfully placing college men and 


women. Thousands of teachers have 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 


secured professional and financial ad- 
vancement through us. LET THE 
SPECIALISTS HELP YOU. Write 
NOW for FREE ENROLLMENT 
FORM. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 


303 Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Tel. No. JE-36245 


EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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From UNES$CO—Important Books for the World-Minded 


Culture and Human Fertility 


By FRANK LORIMER. An illuminating study 


Humanism and Education 
in East and West 


A brilliantly integrated “round-table discussion” 
by eminent educators, philosophers, and statesmen 
of the theory and practice of education in the East 
and West. Nehru and Andre Rousseaux, among 
many others, write probingly on man and ideas in 
East and West and on the methods of communicat- 
ing the ideals of the cultures. $2.00 


of the relations of cultural conditions to fertility 
in agrarian and primitive societies, Special con- 
sideration is given to the family and related 
cultural values in Asia and Western Europe, and 
to the unique population problems of Africa, 
Brazil, and Japan. $4.50 


Cultural Patterns 


Without the Chrysanthemum and Technical Change 


and the Sword 


A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDES OF YOUTH 
IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


By JEAN STOETZEL. A searching analysis of 
Japanese youth in the postwar era trying to find 
a new place in their society. This book thought- 
fully examines young people of a society in the 
process of rapid and basic change, and the 
recent reforms, social and educational, designed 
to bolster their values. $4.00 


Edited by MARGARET MEAD. A far-reaching 
survey, based on actual experiences, of techno- 
logical change and its effect on the culture patterns 
of the world. This book offers important state- 
ments about the implications of technical change 
and the possible lines of approach to situations 
that will inevitably be encountered. Designed 
especially for thoughtful readers and workers in 
various fields—from education and health to engi- 
neering. $2.50 


At your bookstore, or order from 


———_=_ 


Ht 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


International Documents Service 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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=====555 Selected RONALD Books === 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Louis P. Thorpe, University of Southern California 


READY MARCH 15. Second edition of 
this highly successful textbook sets forth 
the principles of child psychology and de- 
velopment in a clear, straightforward style. 
Emphasizing personal and social adjust- 
ments of the child at increasingly high 
levels of development, the author reviews 


recent findings of physical, mental, and 
psychological growth. He gives special at- 
tention to environmental influences of the 
home, school, and community. Throughout, 
recent studies from social psychology and 
cultural anthropology are related to the 
subject. 125 ills., 66 tables, 700 pp. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 


W. D. Commins, Catholic University of America, 
and Barry Fagin, University of Florida 


A POPULAR TEXTBOOK which under- 
scores the importance of applying sound 
psychological principles to modern educa- 
tion. The most significant theoretical ap- 
proaches, in addition to those current tech- 
niques that have the most important impli- 


cations for the guidance of learning, are 
thoroughly presented. “. . . the most 
scholarly text presently available in this 
field.”—L. Kuntz, Univ. of Notre Dame. 
74 ills., 22 tables, 795 pp. 


ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Wendell W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers College 


A BALANCED, comprehensive account of 
adolescent development covering the physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual, moral, and social 
aspects of growth. Written from the genetic 
point of view, it maintains throughout a 
concept of the unity and integrity of the 


developing individual. “The various con- 
cepts of adolescent psychology are brought 
out by the use of simple and direct lan- 
guage, and by the frequent use of well 
chosen and crisp examples.”—Education. 
93 ills., 45 tables, 557 pp. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK-—Second Edition 


George Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam—both 
of University of Pittsburgh 


GIVES PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS an 
over-all view of public education in relation 
to American society, and a realistic ap- 
praisal of the nature of teaching and its 
working conditions. Book objectively treats 
the many aspects of a teaching career and 


includes discussions on the philosophy of 
education and the history of the U. S. 
school system. “. . . an excellent approach 
to the purposes and nature of education.” 
—Education. 19 tables 396 pp. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


STRAIGHTFORWARD AND PRACTI- 
CAL in approach, this book is directed at 
the specific problems faced by the teacher- 
in-training—from the start of his student 
teaching until he is ready to seek a posi- 
tion. Helps him understand his relationships 
with the principal, teachers, pupils, and 


parents; plan his work; participate in guid- 
ance and extra-class activities; and work 
effectively in the school and community. 
“The text is excellent—well written, good 
coverage.”—H. Boroughs, Jr., Univ. of 
Washington. 306 pp. 
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